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THE CONFLICT AND FUSION OF CULTURES WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE NEGRO 1 

Under ordinary circumstances the transmission of the 
social tradition is from the parents to the children. Chil- 
dren are born into society and take over its customs, habits, 
and standards of life simply, naturally, and without conflict. 
But it will at once occur to any one that the life of society is 
not always continued and maintained in this natural way, 
by the succession of parents and children. New societies 
are formed by conquest and by the imposition of one people 
upon another. In such cases there arises a conflict of cul- 
tures and as a result the process of fusion takes place slowly 
and is frequently not complete. New societies are fre- 
quently formed by colonization, in which case new cultures 
are grafted on to older ones. The work of missionary 
societies is essentially one of colonization in this sense. 

Finally we have societies growing up, as in the United 
States, by immigration. These immigrants, coming as they 
do from all parts of the world, bring with them fragments 
of divergent cultures. Here again the process of assimila- 
tion is slow, often painful, not always complete. In the case 
where societies are formed and maintained by adoption, 
that is by immigration, the question arises: How far is it 

i This address was delivered before the American Sociological Society 
convened in annual session at Richmond in 1918. 

Ill 
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possible for a people of a different race and a different cul- 
ture to take over the traditions and social inheritance of 
another and an alien people f What are the conditions 
which facilitate this transmission and, in general, what 
happens when people of different races and cultures are 
brought together in the intimate relations of community 
life? 

These questions have already arisen in connection with 
the education of the Negro in America and with the work of 
foreign missions. If the schools are to extend and rational- 
ize the work they are already doing in the Americanization 
of the immigrant peoples, questions of this sort may become 
actual in the field of pedagogy. This paper is mainly con- 
cerned with the Negro, not because the case of the Negro is 
more urgent than or essentially different from that of the 
immigrant, but because the materials for investigation are 
more accessible. 

Admitting, as the anthropologists now seem disposed to 
do, that the average native intelligence in the races is about 
the same, we may still expect to find in different races cer- 
tain special traits and tendencies which rest on biological 
rather than cultural differences. For example, over and 
above all differences of language, custom or historic tradi- 
tion, it is to be presumed that Teuton and Latin, the Negro 
and the Jew — to compare the most primitive with the most 
sophisticated of peoples — have certain racial aptitudes, cer- 
tain innate and characteristic differences of temperament 
which manifest themselves especially in the objects of atten- 
tion, in tastes and in talents. Is the Jewish intellectual, for 
example, a manifestation of an original and peculiar en- 
dowment of the Jewish race or is he rather a product of tra- 
ditional interest and emphasis characteristic of Jewish peo- 
ple — a characteristic which may be explained as an accom- 
modation to the long-continued urban environment of the 
race ? 2 Is the Negro 's undoubted interest in music and taste 

2 ' ' The City : Suggestions for the Investigation of Human Behavior in the 
City Environment," American Journal of Sociology, V, 44, March, 1915, p. 
589. 
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for bright colors, commonly attributed to the race, to be re- 
garded as an inherent and racial trait or is it merely the 
characteristic of primitive people? Is Catholicism to be 
regarded as the natural manifestation of the Latin tem- 
perament as it has been said that Protestantism is of the 
Teutonic? 

Here are differences in the character of the cultural life 
which can scarcely be measured quantitatively in terms of 
gross intellectual capacity. Historical causes do not, it 
seems, adequately account for them. So far as this is true 
we are perhaps warranted in regarding them as modifica- 
tions of transmitted tradition due to innate traits of the 
people who have produced them. Granted that civilization, 
as we find it, is due to the development of communication 
and the possibility of mutual exchange of cultural materials, 
still every special culture is the result of a selection and 
every people borrows from the whole fund of cultural ma- 
terials not merely that which it can use but which, because 
of certain organic characteristics, it finds stimulating and 
interesting. 

The question then resolves itself into this : How far do 
racial characteristics and innate biological interests deter- 
mine the extent to which one racial group can and will take 
over and assimilate the characteristic features of an alien 
civilization? How far will it merely take over the cultural 
forms, giving them a different content or a different inflec- 
tion? This problem, so far as it is related to the lives of 
primitive peoples, has already been studied by the ethnolo- 
gists. Rivers, in his analysis of the cultures of Australian 
people, has found that what we have hitherto regarded as 
primitive cultures are really fusions of other and earlier 
forms of culture. 3 The evidence of tbis is the fact that the 
fusion has not been complete. In the process of interchange 
it frequently happens that what Eivers calls the "funda- 
mental structure" of a primitive society has remained un- 
changed while the relatively formal and external elements 

s Eivers, "Ethnological Analysis of Cultures," Nature, Vol. I, 87, 1911. 
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of alien culture only have been taken over and incorporated 
with it. 

There are indications also that, where cultural borrow- 
ings have taken place, the borrowed elements have for the 
people who have taken them over a meaning different from 
what they had for the people from whom they were bor- 
rowed. W. J. McGee, in an article entitled ' ' Piratical Accul- 
turation," has given an interesting illustration of this fact. 4 
McGee 's observations of the Beri Indians go to show that 
they imitated the weapons of their enemies, but that they 
regarded them as magical instruments and the common 
people did not even know their names. There are numerous 
other illustrations of this so-called "piratical accultura- 
tion" among the observations of ethnologists. It is said 
that the Negroes in Africa, when they first came into posses- 
sion of the white man's guns, regarded them as magical 
instruments for making a noise and used them, as the Ger- 
mans used the Zeppelins and the newspapers, merely to 
destroy the enemy's morale. 

No doubt the disposition of primitive peoples is to con- 
ceive everything mystically, or animistically, to use the lan- 
guage of ethnology, particularly where it concerns some- 
thing strange. On the other hand, when the primitive man 
has encountered among the cultural objects to which civili- 
zation has introduced him, something which he has been 
able to make immediately intelligible to himself, he has at 
once formed a perfectly rational conception of it. Some 
years ago at Lovedale, South Africa, the seat of one of the 
first successful industrial mission schools, there was an im- 
portant ceremony to which all the native African chiefs in 
the vicinity were formally invited. It was the introduction 
and demonstration of the use of the plow, the first one that 
had ever been seen in those parts. The proceedings were 
followed with great interest by a large gathering of natives. 
"When the demonstration was finished one old chief turned 
to his followers and said with great conviction: "This is a 
great thing which the white man has brought us. One hoe 

< W. J. McGee, Piratical Acculturation. 
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like that is worth as much as ten wives. ' ' An African chief 
could hardly have expressed appreciation of this one fun- 
damental device of our civilization in more pragmatic or 
less mystical terms. The wise old chief grasped the mean- 
ing of the plow at once, but this was because he had been 
pre-adapted by earlier experience to do so. 

It is the subjective, historic and ultimately, perhaps, 
racial and temperamental factor in the lives of peoples 
which makes it difficult, though not impossible, perhaps, to 
transmit political and religious institutions to people of a 
different racial type and a different social tradition. Wil- 
liam James' essay, "On a Certain Blindness in Human 
Beings," in which he points out how completely we are 
likely to miss the point and mistake the inner significance 
of the lives of those about us, unless we share their expe- 
ience, emphasizes this fact. If then the transmission and 
fusion of cultures is slow, incomplete and sometimes impos- 
sible, it is because the external forms, the formulas, tech- 
nical devices of every social tradition can be more easily 
transmitted than the aims, the attitudes, sentiments and 
ideals which attach to them are embodied in them. The 
former can be copied and used; the latter must be appre- 
ciated and understood. 

For a study of the acculturation process, there are prob- 
ably no materials more complete and accessible than those 
offered by the history of the American Negro. No other 
representatives of a primitive race have had so prolonged 
and so intimate an association with European civilization, 
and still preserved their racial identity. Among no other 
people is it possible to find so many stages of culture exist- 
ing contemporaneously. It has been generally taken for 
granted that the Negro brought a considerable fund of 
African tradition and African superstition from Africa to 
America. One not infrequently finds in the current lit- 
erature and even in standard books upon the Negro, refer- 
ences to voodoo practices among the Negroes in the South- 
ern States. As a matter-of-fact the last authentic account 
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which we have of anything approaching a Negro nature 
worship in the United States took place in Louisiana in 
1884. It is described by George W. Cable in an article on 
"Creole Slave Songs" which appeared in the Century 
Magazine in 1886. In this case it seems to have been an im- 
portation from the West Indies. I have never found an ac- 
count of a genuine instance of voodoo worship elsewhere in 
the United States, although it seems to have been common 
enough in the West Indies at one time. 

My own impression is that the amount of African tradi- 
tion which the Negro brought to the United States was very 
small. In fact, there is every reason to believe, it seems to 
me, that the Negro, when he landed in the United States, 
left behind him almost everything but his dark complexion 
and his tropical temperament. It is very difficult to find in 
the South today anything that can be traced directly back to 
Africa. This does not mean that there is not a great deal 
of superstition, conjuring, "root doctoring" and magic gen- 
erally among the Negroes of the United States. What it 
does mean is that the superstitions we do find are those 
which we might expect to grow up anywhere among an im- 
aginative people, living in an intellectual twilight such as 
exists on the isolated plantations of the Southern States. 
Furthermore, this superstition is in no way associated, as 
it is in some of the countries of Europe, southern Italy for 
example, with religious beliefs and practices. It is not part 
of Negro Christianity. It is with him, as it is with us, folk- 
lore pure and simple. It is said that there are but two 
African words that have been retained in the English lan- 
guage. One of these is the word Buckra, from which comes 
Buckra Beach in Virginia. This seems remarkable when 
we consider that slaves were still brought into the United 
States clandestinely up to 1862. 5 

6 There is or was a few years ago near Mobile a colony of Africans who 
were brought to the United States as late as 1860. It is true, also, that Major 
R. R. Moton, who has succeeded Booker T. Washington as head of Tuskegee 
Institute, still preserves the story that was told him by his grandmother of the 
way in which his great-grandfather was brought from Africa in a slave ship. 
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The explanation is to be found in the manner in which 
the Negro slaves were collected in Africa and the manner 
in which they were disposed of after they arrived in this 
country. The great markets for slaves in Africa were on 
the West Coast, but the old slave trails ran back from the 
coast far into the interior of the continent, and all the peo- 
ples of Central Africa contributed to the stream of enforced 
emigration to the New World. In the West Indies a good 
deal was known among slave-traders and plantation owners 
about the character and relative value of slaves from dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, but in the United States there was 
less knowledge and less discrimination. Coming from all 
parts of Africa and having no common language and com- 
mon tradition, the memories of Africa which they brought 
with them were soon lost. 

There was less opportunity in the United States also 
than in the West Indies for a slave to meet one of his own 
people, because the plantations were considerably smaller, 
more widely scattered and, especially, because as soon as 
they were landed in this country, slaves were immediately 
divided and shipped in small numbers, frequently no more 
than one or two at a time, to different plantations. This 
was the procedure with the very first Negroes brought to 
this country. It was found easier to deal with the slaves, if 
they were separated from their kinsmen. 

On the plantation they were thrown together with slaves 
who had already forgotten or only dimly remembered their 
life in Africa. English was the only language of the plan- 
tation. The attitude of the slave plantation to each fresh 
arrival seems to have been much like that of the older im- 
migrant towards the greenhorn. Everything that marked 
him as an alien was regarded as ridiculous and barbaric. 6 

6 Domestic Manners and Social Condition of the White, Coloured and 
Negro Population of the West Indies, by Mrs. Carmichael, Vol. I. (London, 
Wittaker, Treacher and Co.), P- 251. 

"Native Africans do not at all like it to be supposed that they retain the 
customs of their country and consider themselves wonderfully civilized by 
being transplanted from Africa to the West Indies. Creole Negroes invariably 
consider themselves superior people, and lord it over the native Africans. ' ' 
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Furthermore, the slave had in fact very little desire to re- 
turn to his native land. I once had an opportunity to talk 
with an old man living just outside of Mobile, who was a 
member of what was known as the African colony. This 
African colony represented the cargo of one of the last slave 
ships successful in landing in this country just at the open- 
ing of the war. The old man remembered Africa and gave 
me a very interesting account of the way in which he was 
captured and brought to America. I asked him if he had 
ever wished to return. He said that a missionary who had 
been in their country and spoke their language had visited 
them at one time. This missionary offered to send them 
back to Africa and even urged them to go. "I told him," 
said the old man, "I crossed the ocean once, but I made up 
my mind then never to trust myself in a boat with a white 
man again." 

The fact that the Negro brought with him from Africa 
so little tradition which he was able to transmit and per- 
petuate on American soil, makes that race unique among all 
peoples of our cosmopolitan population. Other peoples have 
lost, under the disintegrating influence of the American 
environment, much of their cultural heritage. None have 
been so utterly cut off and estranged from their ancestral 
land, traditions and people. It is just because of this that 
the history of the Negro offers exceptional materials for 
determining the relative influence of temperamental and 
historical conditions upon the process by which cultural 
materials from one racial group are transmitted to another ; 
for, in spite of the fact that the Negro brought so little 
intellectual baggage with him, he has exhibited a rather 
marked ethnical individuality in the use and interpretation 
of the cultural materials to which he has had access. 

The first, and perhaps the only distinctive institution 
which the Negro has developed in this country is the Negro 
church, and it is in connection with his religion that we 
may expect to find, if anywhere, the indications of a dis- 
tinctive Afro-American culture. The actual conditions 
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under which the African slaves were converted to Chris- 
tianity have never been adequately investigated. We know, 
in a general way, that there was at first considerable oppo- 
sition to admitting the Negro into the church because it was 
feared that it would impair the master's title to his slaves. 
History records too that the house servants were very early 
admitted to churches and that in many cases masters went 
to considerable pains to instruct those servants who shared 
with them the intimacy of the household. 7 It was not, how- 
ever, until the coming of the new, free and evangelistic 
types of Christianity, the Baptists and the Methodists, that 
the masses of the black people, that is, the plantation Ne- 
groes, found a form of Christianity that they could make 
their own. 

How eagerly and completely the Negro did take over the 
religion of these liberal denominations may be gathered 
from some of the contemporary writings, which record 
the founding of the first Negro churches in America. The 
first Negro church in Jamaica was founded by George Liele, 
shortly after the close of the Eevolutionary War. George 
Liele had been a slave in Savannah, but his master, who 
was a Tory, emigrated to Jamaica upon the evacuation of 
that city. Andrew Bryan in Savannah was one of Liele 's 
congregation. He was converted, according to the contem- 
porary record, by Liele 's exposition of the text "You must 
be born again!" About eight months after Liele 's de- 
parture, Andrew began to preach to a Negro congregation, 
"with a few white." The colored people had been per- 
mitted to erect a building at Yamacraw, but white people 
in the vicinity objected to the meetings and Bryan and some 
of his associates were arrested and whipped. But he "re- 
joiced in his whippings" and holding up his hand declared 
' ' he would freely suffer death for the cause of Jesus Christ. ' ' 
Bryan's master interceded for him and "was most affected 
and grieved" at his punishment. He gave Bryan and his 

T The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts was 
founded in 1701 and the efforts to Christianize the Negro ware carried on 
with a great deal of zeal and with some success. 
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followers a barn to worship in, after Chief Justice Osbourne 
had given them their liberty. This was the origin of what 
was probably the first Negro church in America. 

George Liele and Andrew Bryan were probably not ex- 
ceptional men even for their day. The Rev. James Cook 
wrote of Bryan: "His gifts are small but he is clear in the 
grand doctrines of the Gospel. I believe him truly pious 
and he has been the instrument of doing more good among 
the poor slaves than all the learned doctors in America." 8 
The significant thing is that, with the appearance of these 
men, the Negroes in America ceased to be a mission people. 
At least, from this time on, the movement went on of its 
own momentum, more and more largely under the direction 
of Negro leaders. Little Negro congregations, under the 
leadership of Negro preachers, sprang up wherever they 
Were tolerated. Often they were suppressed, more often 
they were privately encouraged. Not infrequently they 
met in secret. 

In 1787 Richard Allen and Absolom Jones had formed 
in Philadelphia the Free African Society, out of which four 
years later, in 1790, arose the first separate denominational 
organization of Negroes, the African Methodist-Episcopal 
Church. George Liele, Andrew Bryan, Richard Allen, and 
the other founders of the Negro church were men of some 
education, as their letters and other writings show. They 
had had the advantage of life in a city environment and the 
churches which they founded were in all essentials faithful 
copies of the denominational forms as they found them in 
the churches of that period. 

The religion of the Negroes on the plantation was then, 
as it is today, of a much more primitive sort. Furthermore, 
there were considerable differences in the cultural status of 
different regions of the South and these differences were 
reflected in the Negro churches. There was at that time, as 
there is today, a marked contrast between the Upland and 
the Sea Island Negroes. Back from the coast the planta- 

8 JOUKNAL OF NEGBO HlSTOBY, Vol. I, 1916, p. 70. 
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tions were smaller, the contact of the master and slave were 
more intimate. On the Sea Island, however, where the 
slaves were and still are more completely isolated than else- 
where in the South, the Negro population approached more 
closely to the cultural status of the native African. The 
Sea Islands were taken possession of in the first years of 
the war by the Federal forces and it was here that people 
from the North first came in contact with the plantation 
Negro of the lower South. They immediately became in- 
terested in the manners and customs of the Island Negroes, 
and from them we have the first accurate accounts of their 
folk-lore and sayings. 

The Sea Island Negroes speak a distinct dialect and 
retain certain customs which are supposea to be of African 
origin. It is, however, in their religious practices that we 
have the nearest approach to anything positively African. 
This has undoubtedly the characteristics of primitive ritual. 
But this does not mean that it is African in origin. It seems 
to me more likely that it is to be interpreted as a very 
simple and natural expression of group emotion, which is 
just beginning to crystallize and assume a formal character. 
The general tone of these meetings is that of a religious 
revival in which we expect a free and uncontrolled expres- 
sion of religious emotion, the difference being that in this 
case the expression of the excitement is beginning to assume 
a formal and ritualistic character. 

In the voodoo practices, of which we have not any ac- 
curate records, the incantations that were pronounced by 
the priests, contain strange, magic words, scraps of ancient 
ritual, the meanings of which are forgotten. Lafcadio 
Hearne, who knew the Negro life of Louisiana and Mar- 
tinique intimately and was keen on the subject of Negro 
folk-lore, has preserved for us this scrap from an old Negro 
folk song in which some of these magic words have been 
preserved. Writing to his friend Edward Krehbiel he says : 

"Your friend is right, no doubt about the 
'Tig, tig, malaborn 
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La Chelerna ehe tango 
Eedjoum ! ' 

"I asked my black nurse what it meant. She only laughed and 
shook her head. 'Mais c 'est voodoo, ca; je n 'en sais rien!' 'Well,' 
said I, 'don't you know anything about Voodoo songs?' 'Yes,' she 
answered, 'I know Voodoo songs; but I can't tell you what they 
mean. ' And she broke out into the wildest, weirdest ditty I ever 
heard. I tried to write down the words; but as I did not know 
what they meant I had to write by sound alone, spelling the words 
according to the French pronunciation." 8 

So far as I know there are, among the plantation hymns, 
no such remains of ancient ritual, mystical words whose 
meanings are unknown, no traces whatever of African tra- 
dition. If there is anything that is African about the 
Negroes' Christianity, it is not African tradition but the 
African temperament which has contributed it. I assume, 
therefore, that what we find in the most primitive form of 
Negro Christianity is not the revival of an older and more 
barbaric religion but the inception of a new and original 
form of Christianity. 

An interesting fact in regard to the religious practices 
of the Negroes of the Sea Islands, which has not, so far as I 
know, been recorded in any of the descriptions of that peo- 
ple, is the existence among them of two distinct religious 
institutions; namely, the church and the "praise house." 
The praise house is the earlier institution and represents 
apparently a more primitive and more characteristically 
Negro or African type. In slavery days, the church was 
the white man's place of worship. Negroes were permitted 
to attend the services and there was usually a gallery re- 
served for their use. Churches, however, were relatively 
few and not all the slaves on the plantation could attend at 
any one time. Those who did attend were usually the house 
servants. On every large plantation, however, there was 
likely to be, and this was characteristic of the Sea Island 

» Afro-American Folksongs: A Study in Social and National Music, by 
Henry Edward Krehbiel. (New York and London, G*. Schirmer), p. 37. From 
a letter of Lafeadio Hearne. 
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plantations, a "praise house" where the slaves were per- 
mitted to worship in their own peculiar way. It was here 
that the ' ' shout ' ' took place. After the Civil "War, churches 
were erected and regular congregations of the Negro de- 
nominations were formed. The Negro churches, however, 
never wholly displaced the praise houses on Port Eoyal and 
some of the other islands. It is a singular fact that today, 
among the Negroes of Port Eoyal, at any rate, no one is 
converted in church. It is only in the praise houses that 
Negroes get religion. It is only through the praise house 
that one enters the church. The whole process involves, as 
I have been informed, not merely an "experience," the pre- 
cise nature of which is not clear, but also an examination 
by the elders to determine whether the experience is gen- 
uine, before candidates are admitted in good standing as 
members of the congregation. 

On the whole the plantation Negro's religion was a 
faithful copy of the white man's. It was content rather 
than the form which suffered sea change in the process of 
transmission from the white man to the black. What this 
content was, what new inflection and color the Negro slave 
imparted to the religious forms which he borrowed from 
his master we may, perhaps, gather from a study of the 
plantation hymns. These folksongs represent, at any rate, 
the naive and spontaneous utterance of hopes and aspira- 
tions for which the Negro slave had no other adequate 
means of expression. The first and most interesting ac- 
count we have of these Negro spirituals is that of Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, in his Army Life in a Black 
Regiment. 10 He collected them from the lips of his own 
black soldiers as they sang them about the campfire at night. 
He was almost the first to recognize that these rude plan- 
tation hymns represented a real literature, the only lit- 
erature the American Negro has produced, until very re- 
cent times. 

Col. Higginson has compared the Negro spirituals to the 

10 Army Life in a Black 'Regiment, by Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
Boston, Fields, Osgood and Co., 1870. 
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Scotch ballads and to the folk songs of other races. It is, 
however, not so much their similarities as their differences 
which are interesting and significant. Negro folk songs are 
ruder and more primitive. The verses, often but not always 
rhymed, are, as in the case of the example given below, com- 
posed almost entirely of single phrases, followed by a re- 
frain, which is repeated again with slight modifications, 
ending, not infrequently, in an exclamation. 

An' I couldn't hear nobody pray, 

Lord ! 
Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
— way down yonder 
By myself, 
I couldn't hear nobody pray. 

In the valley, 

Couldn 't hear nobody pray, 
On my knees, 

Couldn 't hear nobody pray, 
With my burden, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
An' my Saviour, 

Couldn 't hear nobody pray. 

OLord! 
I couldn't hear nobody pray, 
O Lord! 
Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
— way down yonder 
By myself, 
I couldn 't hear nobody pray. 

Chilly waters, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray, 
In the Jordan, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray, 
Crossing over, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray, 
Into Canaan, 

Couldn't hear nobody pray. 
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In Negro folk songs the music and expression are every- 
thing. The words, often striking and suggestive, to be sure, 
represent broken fragments of ideas, thrown up from the 
depths of the Negroes ' consciousness and swept along upon 
a torrent of wild, weird and often beautiful melody. One 
reason the verses of the Negro folk songs are so broken 
and fragmentary is that the Negroes were not yet in secure 
possession of the English language. Another explanation 
is the conditions under which they were produced. The 
very structure of these verses indicate their origin in the 
communal excitement of a religious assembly. A happy 
phrase, a striking bit of imagery, flung out by some indi- 
vidual was taken up and repeated by the whole congrega- 
tion. Naturally the most expressive phrases, the lines that 
most adequately voiced the deep unconscious desires of the 
whole people, were remembered longest and repeated most 
frequently. New lines and variations were introduced from 
time to time. There was, therefore, a process of natural 
selection by which the best, the most representative verses, 
those which most adequately expressed the profounder and 
more permanent moods and sentiments of the Negro were 
preserved and became part of the permanent tradition of 
the race. 

Negro melodies still spring up on the plantations of the 
South as they did in the days of slavery. The Negro is, 
like the Italian, an improviser, but the songs he produces 
today have not, so far as my knowledge goes, the quality of 
those he sang in slavery. The schools have introduced 
reading, and this, with the reflection which writing enforces, 
is destroying the folk songs of the Negro, as it has those of 
other races. 

Not only are the Negro folk songs more primitive — in 
the sense I have indicated — than the folk songs of other 
peoples with which we are familiar but the themes are dif- 
ferent. The themes of the Scotch ballads are love and 
battles, the adventures and tragedies of a wild, free life. 
The Negro songs, those that he has remembered best, are 
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religious and other worldly. "It is a singular fact," says 
Krehbiel, "that very few secular songs — those which are 
referred to as 'reel tunes,' 'fiddle songs,' 'corn songs' and 
'devil songs,' for which slaves generally expressed a deep 
abhorrence, though many of them no doubt were used to 
stimulate them while in the fields — have been preserved 
while 'shout songs' and other ' speritchils ' have been kept 
alive by the hundred." 11 

If it is the plantation melodies that, by a process of nat- 
ural selection, have been preserved in the traditions of the 
Negro people, it is probably because in these songs they 
found a free and natural expression of their unfulfilled de- 
sires. In the imagery of these songs, in the visions which 
they conjure up, in the themes which they again and again 
renew, we may discern the reflection of dawning racial con- 
sciousness, a common racial ideal. 

The content of the Negro folk songs has been made the 
subject of a careful investigation by Howard Odum in his 
Study of the Social and Mental Traits of the Negro. He 
says: "The Negro's fancies of 'Heaven's bright home' are 
scarcely exceeded by our fairy tales. There are silver and 
golden slippers, crowns of stars, jewels and belts of gold. 
There are robes of spotless white and wings all bejeweled 
with heavenly gems. Beyond the Jordan the Negro will 
outshine the sun, moon and stars. He will slip and slide the 
golden street and eat the fruit of the trees of paradise. . . . 
With rest and ease, with a golden band about him and with 
palms of victory in his hands and beautiful robes, the Negro 
will indeed be a happy being. ... To find a happy home, 
to see all the loved ones and especially the Biblical charac- 
ters, to see Jesus and the angels, to walk and talk with 
them, to wear robes and slippers as they do, and to rest for- 
ever, constitute the chief images of the Negro's heaven. 
He is tired of the world which has been a hell to him. Now 
on his knees, now shouting, now sorrowful and glad, the 

"Krehbiel, Afro-American Folksongs, p. 16. 
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Negro comes from 'hanging over hell' to die and sit by the 
Father's side." 12 

In the imagery which the Negro chooses to clothe his 
hopes and dreams, we have, as in the musical idiom in which 
he expresses them, reflections of the imagination and the 
temperament of Africa and the African. On the other hand, 
in the themes of this rude rhapsodical poetry — the House 
of Bondage, Moses, the Promised Land, Heaven, the apo- 
calyptic visions of Freedom — but freedom confined miracu- 
lously and to another world — these are the reflections of 
the Negro's experience in slavery. 

The Negro's songs of slavery have been referred to by 
Du Bois in his Soul of Black-Folk as sorrow songs, and 
other writers have made the assertion that all the songs of 
the slaves were in a plaintive minor key. As a matter of 
fact, investigation has shown that actually less than twelve 
per cent of Negro songs are in a minor. 13 There are no 
other folk songs, with the exception of those of Finland, of 
which so large a percentage are in the major mood. And 
this is interesting as indicating the racial temperament of 
the Negro. It tends to justify the general impression that 
the Negro is temperamentally sunny, cheerful, optimistic. 
It is true that the slave songs express longing, that they 
refer to "hard trials and great tribulations," but the domi- 
nant mood is one of jubilation, "Going to sing, going to 
shout, going to play all over God's heaven." 

Other worldliness is not peculiar to the religion of the 
slave. It is a trait which the slave encountered in the re- 
ligion of his master. But in the Negro's conception of re- 
ligion it received a peculiar emphasis. In fact, these ecstatic 
visions of the next world, which the Negro slave songs por- 
trayed with a directness and simplicity that is at once quaint 
and pathetic, are the most significant features of the Ne- 
gro's songs of slavery. 

" Studies in History, Economies, and Public Law, edited by The Faculty 
of Political Science of Columbia University, Vol. 37, New York, 1910, No. 3 — 
Social and Mental Traits of the Negro, by Howard W. Odum, Ph.D., p. 91. 

J* Krehbiel, Afro-American Folksongs. 
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It is interesting to note in this connection that nowhere 
in these songs do we discover the slightest references to 
Africa. They reflect no memories of a far off happier land. 
Before the Negro gained his emancipation Africa had, so 
far as he was concerned, almost ceased to exist. Further- 
more, the whole tone and emphasis of these songs and of all 
other religious expressions of the American Negro are in 
marked contrast with the tone and emphasis of African re- 
ligious ideas. The African knew of the existence of another 
world, but he was not interested in it. The world, as the 
African understood it, was full of malignant spirits, dis- 
eases and forces with which he was in constant mortal 
struggle. His religious practices were intended to gain for 
him immunity in this world, rather than assurance of the 
next. But the Negro in America was in a different situa- 
tion. He was not living in his own world. He was a slave 
and that, aside from the physical inconvenience, implied a 
vast deal of inhibition. He was, moreover, a constant spec- 
tator of life in which he could not participate; excited to 
actions and enterprises that were forbidden to him because 
he was a slave. The restlessness which this situation pro- 
voked found expression, not in insurrection and rebellion 
—although, of course, there were Negro insurrections— but 
in his religion and in his dreams of another and freer world. 
I assume, therefore, that the reason the Negro so readily 
and eagerly took over from the white man his heaven and 
apocalyptic visions was because these materials met the de- 
mands of his peculiar racial temperament and furnished 
relief to the emotional strains that were provoked in him 
by the conditions of slavery. 

So far as slavery was responsible for the peculiar indi- 
viduality of the Negro's religion we should expect that the 
racial ideals and racial religion would take on another and 
a different character under the influence of freedom. This, 
indeed, is what seems to me is taking place. New ideals of 
life are expressed in recent Negro literature and slowly 
and imperceptibly those ideas are becoming institutional- 
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ized in the Negro church and more particularly in the cul- 
tural ideals of the Negro school. But this makes another 
chapter in the history of Negro culture in America. 

I have sought in this brief sketch to indicate the modi- 
fications, changes and fortune which a distinctive racial 
temperament has undergone as a result of encounters with 
an alien life and culture. This temperament, as I conceive 
it, consists in a few elementary but distinctive character- 
istics, determined by physical organization and transmitted 
biologically. These characteristics manifest themselves in 
a genial, sunny and social disposition, in an interest and 
attachment to external, physical things rather than to sub- 
jective states and objects of introspection; in a disposition 
for expression rather than enterprise and action. The 
changes which have taken place in the manifestations of 
this temperament have been actuated by an inherent and 
natural impulse, characteristic of all living things, to per- 
sist and maintain themselves in a changed environment. 
Such changes have occurred as are likely to take place in 
any organism in its struggle to live and to use its environ- 
ment to further and complete its own existence. 

The general principle which the Negro material illus- 
trates is that the racial temperament selects out of the 
masses of cultural materials, to which it had access, such 
technical, mechanical and intellectual devices as meet its 
needs at a particular period of its existence. It clothes and 
enriches itself with such new customs, habits, and cultural 
forms as it is able, or permitted to use. It puts into these 
relatively external things, moreover, such concrete mean- 
ings as its changing experience and its unchanging racial 
individuality demand. 

Everywhere and always the Negro has been interested 
rather in expression than in action ; interested in life itself 
rather than in its reconstruction or reformation. The 
Negro is, by natural disposition, neither an intellectual nor 
an idealist like the Jew, nor a brooding introspective like 
the East Indian, nor a pioneer and frontiersman like the 
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Anglo-Saxon. He is primarily an artist, loving life for its 
own sake. His metier is expression rather than action. The 
Negro is, so to speak, the lady among the races. 

In reviewing the fortunes of the Negro's temperament 
as it is manifested in the external events of the Negro's life 
in America, our analysis suggests that this racial character 
of the Negro has exhibited itself everywhere in something 
like the role of the wish in the Freudian analysis of dream 
life. The external cultural forms which he found here, like 
the memories of the individual, have furnished the materials 
in which the racial wish, that is, the Negro temperament, 
has clothed itself. The inner meaning, the sentiment, the 
emphasis, the emotional color which these forms assumed 
as the result of their transference from the white man to 
the Negro, these have been the Negro's own. They have 
represented his temperament — his temperament modified, 
however, by his experience and the tradition which he has 
accumulated in this country. The temperament is African, 
but the tradition is American. 

I present this thesis merely as a hypothesis. As such 
its value consists in its suggestion of a point of view and 
program for investigation. I may, however, suggest some 
of the obvious practical consequences. If racial tempera- 
ment — particularly when it gets itself embodied in institu- 
tions and in nationalities, that is, social groups based upon 
race — is so real and obdurate a thing that education can 
only enrich and develop it but not dispose of it, then we 
must be concerned to take account of it in all our schemes 
for promoting naturalization, assimilation, Americaniza- 
tion, Christianization, and acculturation generally. 

If it is true that the Jew, as has been suggested, just 
because of his intellectuality is a natural born idealist, in- 
ternationalist, doctrinaire, and revolutionist, while the 
Negro, because of his natural attachment to known, familiar 
objects, places and persons, is preadapted to conservatism 
and to local and personal loyalties : if these things are true, 
we shall eventually have to take account of them practically. 
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It is certain that the Negro has uniformly shown a disposi- 
tion to loyalty, during slavery to his master, and during 
freedom to the South and the country as a whole. He has 
maintained this attitude of loyalty, too, under very discour- 
aging circumstances. I once heard Kelly Miller, the most 
philosophical of the leaders and teachers of his race, say in 
a public speech that one of the greatest hardships the Negro 
suffered in this country was due to the fact that he was not 
permitted to be patriotic. 

Of course, all these alleged racial characteristics have a 
positive as well as a negative significance. Every race, like 
every individual, has the vices of its virtues. The question 
remains still to what extent so-called racial characteristics 
are actually racial, that is, biological, and to what extent 
they are the effect of environmental conditions. The thesis 
of this paper, to state it again, is: (1) That fundamental 
temperamental qualities, which are the basis of interest and 
attention, act as selective agencies and as such determine 
what elements in the cultural environment each race will 
select, in what region it will seek and find its vocation, in the 
larger social organization; (2) that, on the other hand, 
technique, science, machinery, tools, habits, discipline and 
all the intellectual and mechanical devices with which the 
civilized man lives and works, remain relatively external to 
the inner core of significant attitudes and values which con- 
stitute what many call the will of the group. This racial 
will is, to be sure, largely social, that is modified by social 
experience, but it rests ultimately upon a complex of in- 
herited characteristics, which are racial. 

It follows from what has been said that the individual 
man is the bearer of a double inheritance. As a member of 
a race, he transmits by interbreeding a biological inher- 
itance. As a member of society or a social group, on the 
other hand, he transmits by communication a social inher- 
itance. The particular complex of inheritable characters, 
which characterizes the individuals of a racial group con- 
stitutes the racial temperament. The particular group of 
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habits, accommodations, sentiments, attitudes and ideals 
transmitted by communication and education constitute a 
social tradition. Between this temperament and this tradi- 
tion there is, as has been generally recognized, a very inti- 
mate relationship. My assumption is that temperament is 
the basis of the interests; that as such it determines in the 
long run the general run of attention, and this, eventually, 
determines the selection in the case of an individual of his 
vocation, in the case of the racial group of its culture. That 
is to say, temperament determines what things the indi- 
vidual and the groups will be interested in ; what elements 
of the general culture, to which they have access, they will 
assimilate ; what, to state it in pedagogical terms, they will 
learn. 

It will be evident at once that where individuals of the 
same race and hence the same temperament are associated, 
the temperamental interests will tend to reinforce one an- 
other, and the attention of members of the group will be 
more completely focused upon the specific objects and val- 
ues that correspond to the racial temperament. In this way 
racial qualities become the basis for nationalities, a nation- 
alistic group being merely a cultural and eventually a polit- 
ical society founded on the basis of racial inheritances. 
On the other hand, when racial segregation is broken up 
and members of a racial group are dispersed and isolated, 
the opposite effect will take place. This explains the 
phenomena which have frequently been the subject of com- 
ment and observation, that the racial characteristics mani- 
fest themselves in an extraordinary way in large homoge- 
neous gatherings. The contrast between a mass meeting 
of one race and a similar meeting of another is particularly 
striking. Under such circumstances characteristic racial 
and temperamental differences appear that would other- 
wise pass entirely unnoticed. 

When the physical unity of a group is perpetuated by 
the succession of parents and children, the racial tempera- 
ment, including fundamental attitudes and values which 
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rest on it, are preserved intact. When however, society 
grows and is perpetuated by immigration and adaptation, 
there ensues, as a result of miscegenation, a breaking up of 
the complex of the biologically inherited qualities which 
constitute the temperament of the race. This again initiates 
changes in the mores, traditions and eventually in the in- 
stitutions of the community. The changes which proceed 
from modification in the racial temperament will, however, 
modify but slightly the external forms of the social tradi- 
tions but they will be likely to change profoundly their con- 
tent and meaning. Of course, other factors, individual 
competition, the formation of classes, and especially the in- 
crease of communication, all cooperate to complicate the 
whole situation and to modify the effects which would be 
produced by racial factors working in isolation. All these 
factors must be eventually taken account of, however, in 
any satisfactory scheme of dealing with the problem of 
Americanization by education. This is, however, a matter 
for more complete analysis and further investigation. 

Robert E. Park 



